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It is however a very ancient town and it has seen a great many
ups and downs. In 986 it was conquered by the Tartars. In the
twelfth century the Chinese recaptured it but did not care to retain
it as their capital, and made it a second-rate provincial centre called
Yen-shan Fu. Half a century later it was once more taken by
another Tartar tribe who now called it Chung-tu, or the ' central
capital/ Another century later it was occupied by Genghis Khan,
who however refused to come and live there in fatuous ease but
remained faithful to his tent in the heart of the Mongolian Desert
One of his successors, the famous Kublai Khan, felt differently*
He rebuilt the ruins of Peking and baptized them Yenking, or
* the great court/ although at that time they were better known
by their Mongolian name of Camaluc, or the * city of the Khan.'
Finally these Tartars were expelled too, and a king of Chinese
origin, the first of the famous Ming dynasty, mounted the throne.
Yenking then became Peking, or thec north Court/ As Peking it
remained the centre of the Chinese government, but so far removed
from the rest of the world that it was not until 1860 that a
European ambassador was allowed to visit the capital in his official
capacity and with all the pomp and circumstance befitting a man
whose father had given the British Museum the Elgin marbles*
The city in the heyday of its power must have been tremen-
dously strong. The walls were sixty feet thick and almost fifty feet
high and defended by square towers and gateways which were
fortresses in themselves. On the inside the city was like a Chinese
puzzle, containing a number of smaller cities, one inside the other,
an imperial city, and a Manchu city, and a Chinese city, and, after
the middle of the nineteenth century, a foreign city.
Until the Boxer outbreak of 1900 the foreign diplomatic repto
sentatives lived in a small square of their own just between the
Manchu city and the Chinese city. After the siege, this diplomats
ghetto was strongly fortified and heavily garrisoned with troop*
of the different countries to prevent a recurrence of this ntost
unfortunate incident. Peking, of course, contains a number of
palaces and temples. But here I should draw attention to a vorj
interesting difference between the temperaments of the people of
China and those of India, which explains to a certain degree